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INTRODUCTION 


DOOOOOCOODOOOOSOOOOOOOOOOOOOOS 


The word Coptic is derived from the Greek Aiguptios, mean- 
ing Egyptian, and is commonly applied to all Greco-Roman 
or medieval textiles that have been found in Egypt and are 
not of Islamic origin. I shall avoid using the term, however, 
because it has implications which limit rather than enhance 
our appreciation of the textiles’ artistic function and their 
place in the history of design. I shall return to this problem 
of terminology. For the moment it is enough to point out 
that as a generic term, ‘‘Coptic’’ does not distinguish be- 
tween periods or styles. This catalogue, comprising only a 
portion of the Museum’s holdings, focuses on the textile art 
of the Late Roman Empire, and covers the period approx- 
imately from the fourth through the sixth century. Since the 
term Coptic is applied to many different styles, including 
some which cannot by any reasonable criterion be called 
Roman, and is used as freely of the eighth century as of the 
fourth, it seems best to avoid it whenever possible. Instead, 
I shall use the terms Late Antique, Late Roman and Early 
Byzantine, which together, with somewhat different impli- 
cations and some degree of overlap, describe the period in 
which the textiles were produced, and permit a better un- 
derstanding of their historical background and a fuller ap- 
preciation of their artistic value. ! 

Late Antiquity is the most general term. It denotes a period 
extending roughly from the late third century to the middle 
of the seventh. This was an age of tremendous political, 
religious and cultural turmoil, of wars, insurrections, as- 
sassinations, riots, heresies, universal intolerance, violent 
sectarian strife, barbarian incursions, and the displacement 
of peoples on an unprecedented scale. It saw the end of the 
Roman Empire as we almost unfailingly conceive of it, and 


|. The term Early Christian is also widely used, basically as a synonym 
for Late Antique. This use to designate an entire period or culture can be 
misleading. Late Antique civilization was by no means all Christian, but 
the phrase Early Christian suggests it was, and denies or ignores both the 
quantity and the importance of the non-Christian art which the age produced. 


encompasses the transition from the ancient to the medieval 
world. Yet the more closely the period is studied, the more 
clearly one senses its continuity with the age that preceded 
it: political and social continuity, but cultural continuity even 
more, and above all, as we shall see, continuity in the realm 
of art. 

The beginning and end of Late Antiquity are marked by 
two supremely important political events. The first is the 
series of reforms instituted by the emperor Diocletian (r. 
A.D. 284-305) in the 280s and 290s, in the face of internal 
disorder and barbarian invasion. The Roman Empire was 
divided into eastern and western portions. The Western Em- 
pire comprised Europe from Britain and the Iberian Pen- 
insula eastward to what is now Albania, and western North 
Africa to the same longitude. The Eastern Empire comprised 
eastern Europe, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine and Egypt. 
Diocletian's reforms went much further than this, and in- 
cluded a restructuring of the social and economic life of the 
Empire along much more rigid lines.‘ The most lasting 
consequence of his work, however, was to insure the survival 
of the Roman Empire in the East, after the Western half 
succumbed to the Goths and other northern barbarians in 
the course of the fifth century. In 330 the emperor Con- 


2. Many publications are devoted to the problems of Late Antique art and 
civilization. Three are outstanding for their comprehensiveness and their 
accessibility to non-specialists. Peter Brown's The World of Late Antiquity, 
London, 1971, is a general survey of the major social and political structures 
and cultural trends of the period. Ernst Kitzinger’s Byzantine Art in the 
Making, Cambridge, Mass., 1977, examines in detail the stylistic changes 
involved in the evolution from Roman to Byzantine art. Age of Spirituality, 
edited by Kurt Weitzmann, New York, 1979, is a massive exhibition 
catalogue arranged in such a way as to emphasize the range of subjects 
treated in Late Antique art and the variety of purposes for which it was 
created. 

3. H.P. Orange, Art Forms and Civic Life in the Late Roman Empire, 
Princeton, 1965, is a stimulating account of the reforms of Diocletian and 
their implications for the study of Late Roman art. 


stantine | (Emperor of the West, 313-324, sole Emperor, 
324-337) established his capital at Byzantium on the Bos- 
phorus, renaming it Constantinople. The empire of which 
it was the center after the fall of Rome is known as the 
Byzantine Empire, but its rulers and citizens considered 
themselves Romans. Though greatly changed with the pas- 
sage of centuries, Byzantium did in fact maintain a direct 
line of descent from Rome until the fall of Constantinople 
to the Turks in 1453. 

By far the most important cultural event in the Roman 
world during Late Antiquity is the official recognition and 
ultimate triumph of Christianity. Throughout the first three 
centuries of its history, Christianity was sometimes tacitly 
tolerated, sometimes violently persecuted, but never offi- 
cially approved. However, in 312 or 313 Constantine es- 
tablished Christianity as one of the religions of the Empire, 
and it soon emerged as the one official religion.* With the 
exception of Julian (r. 361-363) no emperor tried to stem 
its growth; the Late Roman Empire was predominantly 
Christian, and the Byzantine Empire was for all practical 
purposes completely so. But despite its overwhelming im- 
portance, the Christianization of the Empire must be seen 
in a proper perspective. Although persecuted in its turn, 
paganism was not finally suppressed until the sixth century.” 
More important, the classical heritage in art and literature, 
inseparable from paganism, was never suppressed, but was 
assimilated into the developing Christian culture. 

Late Antiquity ends with the spread of Islam in the seventh 
century. The Byzantine Empire, exhausted by a long war 
with Persia, was unable to resist the invading Arabs, and 
in the brief period between 634 and 641 lost Syria, Palestine 
and Egypt. These losses were permanent, imposing an east- 
ern boundary on Christendom and marking the emergence 
of Islam as a great power, arguably the dominant power, 
in what had been the Roman world. It is at this point that 
the disposition of political, economic and cultura! forces in 
the Mediterranean ceases effectively to be Roman and be- 
comes medieval.° 

Late Antiquity comprises both the Late Roman and the 
Early Byzantine periods. There is no hard-and-fast distine- 
tion between the two. Since the associations of the word 
Roman are largely with the west, and those of the word 
Byzantine are with the east, one may conveniently draw the 
line of demarcation at the final collapse of the Western 
Empire in 476. This date, however, corresponds to no radical 
change in the system or style of government in the East. 
The Byzantine monarchy, with its ‘‘Oriental’’ absolutism 


4. A.H.M. Jones, Constantine and the Conversion of Europe, New York, 
1948. 


5. C. Mango, Byzantium, the Empire of New Rome, New York, 1980, 
pp. 89-90. 


6. M. Rodinson, Muhammed, Harmondsworth, 1971, describes the birth 
of Islam, with an excellent brief summary of the political and cultural 
situation in the eastern Mediterranean world on the eve of the Arab in- 
vasions. For the history of the Muslim world in its early centuries see G. 
von Grunebaum, Classical Islam, Chicago, 1970. 
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Fig. |. Silver plate with figure of Silenus. Byzantine, second quarter of 
the sixth century. Courtesy of the Dumbarton Oaks Collection, 
Washington, D.C. 


and ceremony, is basically a continuation and elaboration 
of forms established in Late Roman times. The same is true 
in art. 

Byzantine art is famous for its abstraction and other- 
worldliness, but especially for the early period this is a severe 
oversimplification. The assimilation of pagan culture by the 
Christian Roman Empire allowed classical themes and styles 
to survive virtually unchanged for centuries. This is espe- 
cially true of secular art, witness a sixth-century silver dish 
with a figure of Silenus, the Greek god of drunkenness (fig. 
1).’ Perhaps even more striking is the extent of classical 
inspiration in specifically Christian works. The frescoes of 
New Testament scenes painted by Byzantine artists in the 
small church at Castelseprio near Milan (fig. 2) cannot be 
earlier than the seventh century and have been dated as late 


7. Dumbarton Oaks Collection, Washington, D.C.. no. 54.89.19, in E. 
Cruikshank Dodd, Byzantine Silver Stamps, Washington, 1961, no. 10, 
p. 73. For other, even later examples of Byzantine silver in a classical 
style, see ibid., nos. 57, 70, 75, etc. One of the most important examples 
of Early Byzantine classicism is the mosaic pavement of the Imperial Palace 
in Constantinople; see The Walker Trust, University of St. Andrews, The 
Great Palace of the Byzantine Emperors, First Report, Oxford. 1947; 
Second Report, Edinburgh, 1958. The mosaic has been dated between the 
sixth and eighth centuries. On the problem of the date see P.J. Nordhagen, 
“The Mosaics of the Great Palace of the Byzantine Emperors,”’ Byzan- 
tinische Zeitschrift, 56 (1963), pp. 53-68. The classical heritage is strong 
in Early Islamic art, which depended heavily on Byzantium for its inspi- 
ration. The most striking example is the mosaic decoration of the early 
eighth-century Omayyad mosque in Damascus: see K.A.C. Creswell, Early 
Muslim Architecture, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1969, vol. 1, pt. 1. By far the best 
discussion of the problems of classical survival in Byzantine art before ca. 
700 is Kitzinger, op cit. (note 2). 


Fig. 2. Fresco of the Journey to Bethlehem. Byzantine, seventh century or later. S. Maria, Castelseprio. Author's photograph. 


as the tenth.* Yet in their own way they are as close to the 
Greco-Roman tradition as the Silenus plate. There is nothing 
here to suggest a decisive break between Late Roman and 
Early Byzantine styles. These are extreme cases, however. 
Taken as a whole, religious art, especially, does undergo a 
process of rigidification and dematerialization, having as its 
end result the style widely recognized as Byzantine and 
incapable of being confused with classical or even Late 
Roman art. This process is neither rapid nor steady, and can 
for the most part be measured by degrees of departure from 
the classical tradition rather than sudden outright rejection 
of it. 

The term Late Roman ceases to have value when evolution 
away from Roman forms and styles becomes more important 
than adherence to them, but there is no single way of judging 


when this happened. In general, from a stylistic point of 


view the second half of the fifth century would seem to be 
a turning point. For works produced after ca. 500, and in 
some cases after ca. 450, I prefer the term Early Byzantine, 
emphasizing their affinity with medieval Christian culture 
rather than with Antiquity. 

Few Late Antique art forms are better documented than 
textiles in terms of sheer volume of surviving material. Tens 


8. Author's photo; see G.P. Bognetti, G. Chierici and A. de Capitani 
d’Arzago, Santa Maria di Castelseprio, Milan, 1948. and K, Weitzmann, 
The Fresco Cycle of Santa Maria di Castelseprio, Princeton, 1951 


of thousands of Late Antique textiles, all but a handful found 
in Egypt, are preserved in museums and private collections 
throughout the world. At the same time, there is no art form 
of the period about which we know less. What proportion 
of the textiles unearthed in Egypt were actually made there? 
Egypt was famous in antiquity as a center for textile pro- 
duction, and especially famous for its linen, so there is good 
reason to assume that many pieces, especially the linen ones, 
were of local manufacture.” Nevertheless, the largest and 
most important Late Roman textile in the Museum's col- 
lection (cat. no.1) bears an inscription which points to an 
origin in Thrace.'” We cannot ignore the possibility that 
many textiles now widely identified with Egypt were im- 
ported from other parts of the Empire. The dryness of the 
Egyptian sand, and the custom of burying the dead fully 
and elaborately clothed, together created an ideal situation 
for the preservation of textiles.'' This situation does not 


9. For linen production in antiquity see R.J. Forbes. Studies in Ancient 
Technology, vol. 4, Leiden, 1956, pp. 27-43, especially pp. 42-43 on the 
importance of Egypt. However, as Forbes makes clear, the Egyptian pro- 
duction was nothing like a monopoly: linen of high quality was woven in 
a number of other parts of the ancient world. 


10. H. Seyrig and L. Robert, **Sur un tissu récemment publié,"’ Cahiers 
Archéologiques, 8 (1956), pp. 27-36. 


11. M.S. Dimand, **Coptic Tunics in the Metropolitan Museum,"* Met- 
ropolitan Museum Studies, 2, pt. 2 (1930), pp. 239-252. 
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accurately reflect the textile production of the Late Roman 
Empire. 

Even more vexing than the problem of origins is the 
problem of dating. Of all the Late Roman textiles that have 
been recovered, fewer than half a dozen of artistic impor- 
tance are securely dated. This is the case despite the exten- 
sive use of grave goods in Egyptian burials, including coins, 
documents, and other dated or datable materials which should 
make it possible to fix the time of the burial with at least a 
fair degree of accuracy. The reason is that almost all of the 
textiles found in Egypt were found either by clandestine 
treasure-hunters or by early excavators ignorant or neglectful 
of archaeological methods. The contents of the graves were 
dispersed, often without even an inventory being kept. To 
know which textiles were found together would be in itself 
invaluable, since it would indicate which styles were roughly 
contemporary, but this is no longer possible. Even individual 
garments have regularly been cut up so that their self-con- 
tained decorations could be sold separately. As a result of 
such vandalism, the relative chronology of Late Roman 
textiles is just as tentative as the absolute chronology. 

Nearly all surviving Late Roman decorated textiles are 
woven in the tapestry technique, either in wool and linen 
or entirely in wool. Some are tapestries in the popular as 
well as the technical sense, that is, they are independent 
wall-hangings with elaborate figural compositions (e.g., cat. 
nos. 1, 2, 20, 21). But by far the greater number of tapestries 
were used to decorate garments, especially tunics (e.g., cat. 
nos. 26 and 103). The tunics were generally woven of un- 
dyed linen; tapestry decorations could be woven into the 
fabric itself, or could be made separately and sewn onto the 
finished garment. In both cases the decoration is limited to 
discrete units: roundels, borders, cuffs, etc.'” Human and 
animal figures, alone or in elaborate scenes, are widely used. 
The wearing of pictures on one’s clothes is strange to our 
ideas of costume and fashion, but it was taken for granted 
in Late Antiquity. The importance of pictorial decoration 
largely removes Late Roman tapestry work from the realm 
of textile design as it is usually understood, and links it 
intimately with Late Roman figural art. To be appreciated 
fully it must not be considered in isolation, but rather as 
part of a broad current of style and taste that shaped the 
development of many art forms." 

The problems of appreciation which Late Antique art 
presents today are subtle but immense. For most modern 
viewers, two poles of style and expression determine the 


12. For a description of the various types of decoration, and a diagram 
showing their placement on the garment, see A. Baginski and A. Tidhar, 
Textiles from Egypt, 4th-13th Centuries C.E., Jerusalem, 1980, p. 10. 
13. By no means all tapestry-woven costume decorations were figural, 
but it is interesting to note that even abstract ornament was given a “‘pic- 
torial’’ treatment. Complex geometric designs, which could in theory be 
extended to cover an entire garment, remained confined by frames in the 
same way as figural subjects, were used in the same places on clothes, 
and must therefore have been considered of equal or almost equal impor- 
tance. 
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character of Western figural art. The first is classicism, 
understood as an awareness of the physical world, with the 
technical skill to capture the world in realistic or idealized 
form as the subject and context may demand. However much 
the art of our own day has departed from it, this remains 
the touchstone by which we judge precision of drawing or 
accuracy of modelling. Those very concepts have no mean- 
ing without some reference, however indirect, to the 
achievements of Greek and Roman art. The opposite pole 
is expressionism: the distortion, exaggeration, or radical 
simplification of forms to intensify their emotional impact. 
By such modifications art extends its range beyond natu- 
ralism, to encompass the extremes of human emotion or to 
hint at things beyond physical experience, in particular the 
intuition of divinity. 

Almost any work of Western figural art can be seen in 
terms of the interaction of these tendencies, with one or the 
other predominating. But in Late Antique art no such prin- 
ciple seems to apply. I have called attention to the survival 
of classical styles and themes through the Early Byzantine 
period, yet few works preserve the classical heritage with 
the same purity as those I have cited. Far more often, though 
Late Antique art remains linked to the classical past, the 
connection is not a reassuring but a tantalizing or even 
disturbing one. Again and again the classical component 
seems to have become soft and imprecise, while abstraction 
and distortion, however pronounced, serve no recognizable 
expressive purpose. Every standard by which we have learned 
to judge a work of art seems suddenly to have lost its 
meaning. 

Perhaps no work illustrates these unsettling qualities more 
clearly than the famous fourth-century silver bridal casket 
of Projecta, found in Rome and now in the British Museum 
(fig. 3).'* The central panel of the lid depicts Venus attended 
by tritons and erotes, a common and easily recognizable 
scene from classical mythology. The style, too, is obviously 
of classical origin, yet on closer inspection reveals an ap- 
parent lack either of anatomical understanding or of technical 
command. Each of the erotes has one leg grotesquely en- 
larged, yet without any sense of solidity or connection with 
the body. The tritons’ muscular arms and torsos also lack 
solidity, as if they were merely inflated. The central figure 
of Venus is boneless and weightless: likewise the erotes 
appear suspended in mid-air, rather than resting firmly on 
the tritons’ backs. A morbid languor pervades the entire 
work. 

These seeming aberrations cannot be ascribed to poor 
workmanship in any simple sense: the casket was made of 
precious material for a patron who could obviously afford 
the best work then available. There is a decline in skill, as 
measured against the best works of earlier centuries (and of 
later ones too: compare the Silenus plate of fig. 1), but there 
is also a shift in taste, a preference for softer and less 
substantial images. Many textiles, such as cat. no. 55, ex- 


14. K. Shelton, The Esquiline Treasure, London, 1981. 
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Fig. 3. Silver bridal casket of Projecta. Late Roman, fourth century. Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


hibit a similar mixture of classical inspiration and imprecise 
execution. Late Roman textiles have not on the whole been 
considered worthy of the same kind of stylistic analysis as 
works in other media. They appear in a very different light 
when it is recognized that the stylistic issues they raise are 
in many cases essentially the same as those raised by other 
arts of the period. One should not assume, however, that 
textiles can easily be dated by comparison with works in 
other media. Superficial resemblances are often deceptive, 
and the relation of Late Antique styles to regional origins 
or to particular materials and techniques is far from fully 
understood. The use of different art forms as evidence for 
dating greatly increases the chance of a misleading coin- 
cidence. This is not to say that comparisons between media 
are necessarily worthless, but their value depends on a me- 
ticulous regard to the history and conventions of each art 
form. In general, the method is perhaps best used to confirm 
a dating suggested by other, more concrete evidence. 

So far we have been considering textiles as part of the 
body of Late Antique art which preserves the classical her- 
itage, albeit with some degree of modification. But there is 
another tradition in the art of Late Antiquity, whose deviation 
from classicism goes far beyond the mere uncertainty of 
form that characterizes the Projecta Casket. This is most 
clearly illustrated by a comparison of two textiles. The first 
is a tapestry head in the Museum’s collection, cat. no. 3. 


Here, technical precision is combined with a sense of volume 
and a concern with shading which, if not exactly naturalistic, 
at least indicates an awareness of classical modes of rep- 
resentation. At the same time, there is a softness and in- 
distinctness about the image, as though the face had no bone 
Structure, no real substance. Together, these features point 
to a fourth-century date. In terms of technical accomplish- 
ment and classical spirit, the piece represents Late Roman 
figural tapestry at its ambivalent best. 

It is hard to imagine a greater contrast of styles than exists 
between this work and a tapestry now in Brussels (fig. 4).'° 
Here the classical affinity for modelling is gone: everything 
is abrupt and two-dimensional. The Brussels tapestry dates 
from the mid-fifth century, but the degree of stylization it 
exhibits is far in advance of the general movement away 
from classicism in the art of that period. In other words, 
there is no direct correlation between stylistic variation and 
the passage of time. Art flourished in many different regions 
and on many social levels, each of which had its own char- 
acteristics. Art which was produced at some geographic or 
social remove from the centers of innovation and technical 
refinement in the Roman world—i.e., provincial art or folk 


15. Brussels, Musées Royaux d'Art et d'Histoire. no. 2470. For the date 
of the tapestry see A. Gayet, L' Exploration des necropoles gréco-byzantines 
d'Antinoé, Annales du Musée Guimet, 30, pt. 2 (1902), Paris, p. 33. 
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art—often seems to parallel or even anticipate developments 
in the more cosmopolitan centers.'° It should be kept in 
mind, however, that the simplifications and distortions of 
provincial and folk art result from diminished contact with 
the classical tradition, while the lessening of substance which 
characterizes much of Late Antique art, as represented by 
the Projecta Casket or the tapestry head cat. no. 3, is a sign 
of change and unrest within the classical tradition itself. 
Perhaps the most distinctive provincial style of the Late 
Roman Empire is that of Egypt, known as the Coptic style 
(fig. 5).'" In its most basic sense the word Coptic refers to 
the indigenous inhabitants of Egypt, as opposed to Romans. 
Arabs, or other invading peoples. Doubtless most of the art 
known as Coptic was indeed produced by Copts. Never- 
theless the ethnic connotation of the word is confusing in 


16. Kitzinger, op. cit. (note 2), pp. 9 ff. For a further exploration of 
provincial and folk styles—often called **sub-antique’* styles—see A. Gra- 
bar. ‘‘Le tiers monde de I’ Antiquité 4 I’école de l'art classique et son role 
dans la formation de l'art du Moyen Age,”’ Revue de /''Art, 18 (1972), 
pp. 9-26 (reprinted in Grabar, L’Art paléochretien et l'art byzantin, Lon- 
don, 1979) 


17. Limestone relief of the god Dionysus. Fifth century A.D. (?) Dum- 
barton Oaks Collection, Washington, D.C., no. 40.60 
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Fig. 4. Tapestry from the grave of Aurelius 
Colluthus at Antinoé, Egypt (detail). Late 
Roman, middle of the fifth century 
Reproduced by kind permission of the Musées 
Royaux d'Art et d'Histoire, Brussels 


discussions of art, since it implies a survival of specifically 
Egyptians traditions going back to the Pharaonic period. 
Such survivals are not common; certainly there is no fun- 
damental continuity of style.'* A comparison of a Pharaonic 
textile in the Museum's collection (fig. 6) with any textile 
of the Late Roman period will illustrate the stylistic differ- 
ence.'” 


18. One motif which did survive into Late Antiquity is the ankh, the 
ancient Egyptian symbol of life, whose resemblance to a cross led to its 
absorption into the repertory of Christian art in Egypt. See H. Bober, *‘On 
the [llumination of the Glazier Codex.”* in Homage to a Bookman, Essays 
on Manuscripts, Books and Painting Written for Hans P. Kraus on his 
60th Birthday, Berlin, 1967 


Egypuan god Horus, This however is a thematic survival only: the style 


A stone relief in the Louvre depicts the 


of the relief is provincial Late Roman (Koptische Kunst: Christentum am 
Nil, Essen-Bredeney, 1963, no. 77) 

19. Textile Museum no. 7.3, There is also a fundamental technical dif- 
ference, since in the Pharaonic piece the figures are painted on the cloth, 
rather than woven into it as in Late Roman work. However, it is not wholly 
fair to emphasize this difference: other techniques of textile decoration, 
Riefstahl, Par- 
terned Textiles in Pharaonic Egypt, Brooklyn, 1944). Of special interest 


including tapestry, were used by the ancient Egypuans (1 


is fig. 33 in Riefstahl’s book. it shows a textile of the fourteenth century 
B.C. in which tapestry weaving is combined with the use of a loop pile 
of a kind much favored by Late Antique weavers (cf. cat. no. 84.) Again, 
though, there 1s no stylistic connection in the tapestry work 


Our most immediate association of the word Coptic is 
with the Coptic Church, which broke away from the Or- 
thodox Christianity of the Eastern Empire in the fifth century 
and survived the Muslim conquest of Egypt two centuries 
later. It served then, and continues to serve, as the focus of 
the ethnic and cultural as well as religious identity of the 
Copts. The idea of a Coptic enclave that continued to produce 
Christian art in a Muslim-dominated society is compelling, 
and has tended to be projected onto the pre-Muslim period. 
The process is similar to that by which the conception of 
history embodied in the phrase Early Christian has affected 
our view of Late Antiquity in general.” Art identified as 
Coptic has been treated as fundamentally Christian by def- 
inition, regardless of its date. Many of the most important 
monuments of Coptic art, especially sculpture, have pagan 
mythological themes, and this has led scholars to assume 
that the Coptic Church maintained a unique relation to the 
classical tradition, using even highly erotic scenes as ve- 
hicles for Christian symbolism. There is no need for such 
a strained explanation: in Egypt as elsewhere, the coexist- 
ence of pagan and Christian themes is typical of Late Antique 
arts 

In speaking of Late Roman textiles I have avoided using 
the word Coptic. One reason is that it refers specifically to 
Egypt, and as I have already noted, it is by no means certain 
that every textile found in Egypt was made there. An equally 
important reason is that even if Egyptian manufacture is 


taken for granted in most cases, the popular associations of 


the word Coptic can affect the way textiles are perceived 
both historically and aesthetically. The concept of a Coptic 
Christian enclave is crucial here. It encourages one to imag- 
ine isolated groups of artisans carrying on Roman and By- 
zantine traditions, each generation with less understanding. 
This is a process of artistic debasement, and the end result 
must be the creation of an art in which all sense of classical 
form is lost. Approaching the body of Late Antique textiles 
from this point of view, one looks instinctively for naive 
art, and of course one finds it. Naive art has a near-universal 


appeal. while as we have seen, the more classical styles of 


Late Antiquity require a special effort of understanding. The 
incentive to make this effort can only come from an appre- 
ciation of the many sources of artistic inspiration and in- 
fluence in a Late Roman provincial society. There were 
works of art in the classical tradition imported from the 
capital and elsewhere, and local imitations of them, all of 
various levels of quality and all subject in varying degree 


20. See above, note | 

21. H. Torp. ‘Leda Christiana.”* /nstitutum Romanum Norvegiae. Acta 
ad Archaeologiam et Artiun Historiam Pertinentia, 4 (1969), pp. 101- 
112. This key work views Coptic sculpture not as a separate entity but in 
the context of Late Roman provincial art. | am grateful to Susan MacMillan 
Arensberg and Gary Vikan for referring me to Torp’s article. The most 
penetrating stylistic analysis of Coptic sculpture remains E. Kitzinger. 
“Notes on Early Coptic Sculpture,”’ Archaeologia, 87 (1937), pp. 181- 
215 
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Fig. 5. Limestone relief with figure of Dionysus. Late Roman (Coptic). 
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fifth century (2). Courtesy of the Dumbarton Oaks Collection) 
Washington, D¢ 


to the stylistic currents of the day: conservative local work- 
shops which clung to their classical heritage even as they 
slipped away from it; and finally, popular traditions at many 
levels of relative refinement or coarseness. This vision of 
diversity is less easily encompassed than the simpler one of 
decline, but it is provocative in a way the other is not, Above 
all, it recognizes the importance of each of the many con- 
ventions which make up Late Roman art in Egypt. 

There is a sense in which the preference for naive art is 
understandable. Tapestry is arguably better suited to the hard 
outlines and abrupt transitions typical of a popular style than 
to the modulations of a classicizing one. Thus by comparison 
to the boldness of cat. no. 7, the refinement of cat. no. 3 
may seem self-conscious. There is, however, a point at 
which simplification ceases to be a merit. In cat. no. 24 
and many works like it, style has devolved to such an extent 
that human and animal figures are barely recognizable. In 
many textile traditions, when a certain level of stylization 
is reached, the figures are converted into an ornamental 
pattern.” One would expect this to happen here, but as a 
rule it does not. Stylistically debased scenes are as much 
“*pictures’” as the finest works in the classical idiom. Indeed, 
it is probably a dim echo of the classical tradition, with its 
emphasis on the integrity of the figural image, whieh has 


22. For examples of this phenomenon see P. Johnstone, A Guide t» Greek 


Island Embroidery, London, 1972. passim, and C.G_ Ellis, Earfy Cau- 
casion Rugs, Washington, D.C. (The Textile Museum), 1975, introduction 
and passim 
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Fig. 6. Linen textile with painted figures, Egyptian, ca. 1200 B.C. 


petrified these scenes in their present form, rather than al- 
lowing them to be transformed into ornament. One feels 
that almost any degree of devolution was possible, but not 
that final step, the denial of the integrity and content of the 
image. 

If it is accepted that the stylistic variation in Late Roman 
textiles is regional and social as well as chronological, it 
can no longer be assumed that the less classical a work is, 
the later its date must always be. The rejection of this prin- 
ciple makes the dating of these works seem a virtually hope- 
less task. However, it must be remembered that for nearly 
a century, scholarship in the field has been oriented toward 
cataloguing existing collections.** A collection as extensive 


23. There are of course exceptions, e.g., D. Shepherd, **An Icon of the 
Virgin: A Sixth-Century Tapestry Panel from Egypt.’ Bulletin of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, 56, 3 (1969), pp. 90-120, and S.M. Arensberg, 
‘Dionysos: A Late Antique Tapestry."’ Boston Museum Bulletin, 75 (1977), 
pp. 4-25. Such studies tend to concentrate on single figural textiles of the 
highest quality. E. Kitzinger, **The Horse and Lion Tapestry at Dumbarton 
Oaks,”’ Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 3 (1946), pp. 1-72, also focuses on a 
single major textile. What makes this study unique is that the textile belongs 
to an essentially ornamental tradition, and that in exploring that tradition 
Kitzinger brings to ornament the detailed consideration usually reserved 
for figural art. 
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as that of the Louvre or the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
or a smaller but especially fine one like that of the Textile 
Museum, can of course suggest the range of styles found 
in Late Roman textiles. What it cannot do is fully represent 
all those styles, their inception, maturity, and decay, their 
relation to one another and to the other arts of the period. 

An approach is needed that is at once broader and more 
rigorous. On the one hand, careful comparisons with works 
in other media can be used to show how textiles fit into the 
general stylistic trends of Late Antiquity.’ On the other 
hand, a new series of studies should aim at defining the 
characteristics of individual workshops by grouping together 
textiles which are identical or nearly identical in style. The 
catalogue entries which follow reflect this approach. In se- 
lecting examples from other collections for comparison, I 
have concentrated almost exclusively on stylistic relations, 
citing textiles which appear to be from the same workshops 


24. Such comparisons are attempted by P. du Bourguet, **Datation des 
tissus coptes en fonction des mosaiques meditérranéennes, Ars Orientalis, 
3 (1959), pp. 189-192. Unfortunately his choice of comparative material 
is not systematic, nor do the comparisons themselves rest on a unified 
concept of style. As a result they cannot serve as the basis for a reliable 
dating system. 
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Fig. 7. Tapestry square with animal, floral and 
interlace motifs. Late Roman, fifth century. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
no. 89.18.223. purchase. Mit 


as the pieces under discussion, or which resemble them 
closely enough to help define a period style.” Once work- 
shop groups have been established, the next step is to analyze 
the variations within them, to determine which changes 
reflect the passage of time, and which ones reflect the in- 
fluence of other weaving traditions. Textiles in which fea- 
tures typical of two or more groups appear side by side are 
especially important, since they indicate which workshops 
were active at the same time. An example is fig. 7, a tapestry 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, which 
combines interlace motifs with the historically separate theme 
of animals enclosed by highly stylized plant forms.” By 
these means it is possible to construct a relative chronology 
for Late Roman textiles. The final step is that of translating 
the relative chronology into an absolute one by establishing 
the relation of the various workshop groups to the small 
number of textiles whose dating is not in question. Needless 


25. P. du Bourguet, Musée national du Louvre. Catalogue des étoffes 
coptes, Paris, 1964, is the only catalogue of Late Antique textiles in which 
an awareness of workshop groups has significantly affected the arrangement 
of material. 


26. Unpublished. Metropolitan Museum, no. 89.18.223 
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to say, such an investigation will be of value only if it takes 
account of a far greater number of textiles than can be found 
in any one collection. 

I have tried to illustrate this approach by applying it to a 
particular group of textiles, those with interlace patterns see 
Appendix I. Even within the limits of this group, I have 
been obliged to confine myself to works in the Textile Mu- 
seum’s collection, introducing others only as necessary to 
give a coherent picture of the way the patterns evolved. 
More extensive exploration is beyond the scope of this cat- 
alogue. To correlate stylistic developments in the entire 
corpus of Late Antique textiles, numbering in the tens of 
thousands, is probably beyond the scope of any single study. 
It is, however, well within the scope of cooperative effort 
by the next generation of scholars in textile history and Late 
Antique art. The majority of pieces in this catalogue are 
presented in the hope that they will serve as raw material 
for future studies. The value of such a shared endeavor would 
be immense. Not only would it restore an important and 
fascinating body of work to its proper place in the estimation 
of scholars and laymen, it would shed new light on the 
processes of influence and of the growth and decay of styles 
in Late Antiquity. 
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